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THE PALM OF VICTORY 

By F. B. Tarbell 

No antique symbol is more familiar to us than the palm 
branch 1 carried in the hand in token of victory. Given to suc- 
cessful competitors in the athletic and other contests which 
abounded in the Greek and Roman world, it acquired, at least in 
metaphor, a universal significance and was one of the commonest 
attributes of the goddess Victory herself. References to it in 
the literature and representations of it in the art of the Roman 
imperial period are so numerous that it would be idle to attempt 
a list of them. It is enough to cite the dialogue of Plutarch 
which discusses the question why the palm was universally 
bestowed upon victors in the games. 2 

No ancient writer who speaks of the palm of victory suggests 
that the symbol was not of high antiquity, while Plutarch in two 
passages 3 and Pausanias in one* expressly connect it with the 
establishment of the Delian games by Theseus. Nevertheless it 
does not take much inquiry to discover that this symbol is con- 
spicuously absent from the literature and the art of Greece down 
to about the end of the fifth century B. o. 5 Various writers of 
this earlier time refer literally or figuratively to the crown of vic- 
tory; 6 Pindar and Bacchylides especially are constantly singing 
of the crown: but no one of these has a word to say of the 

!The word "branch," as here used, though scientifically incorrect, is well 
established in popular English. 

'Quaest. Conviv. viii. 4, especially § 1 : ri SijiroTe rwv iydivar arifyavov SXXos SXKov 
?X«, riw Si tjnlviKO. irdires. 

^Theseus 21. 3; Quaest. Conviv. viii. 4. 3. 'viii. 48. 3. 

«The fact has been repeatedly remarked. In 1884 Kiessling in a note on Horace, 
Odes i. 1. 5 said : "Ausser dem Kranz .... erhielt der Sieger, aber erst seitdem der 
Orient durch Alexander erschlossen, regelmassig einen Palmzweig." This puts the 
general adoption of the palm of victory too late. The earliest correct statement with 
which I am acquainted was made in 1893 by Milchhofer, in Archaologische Studien 
H. Brunn dargebracht, p. 62. Some of the references given below to works of art are 
borrowed from Milchhofer's note. 

6Simon. 135 ; Herod, viii. 26 ; Soph. Aj. 465 ; Thuc. ii. 46 ; Eur. /. T. 12, and often. 
[Classical Philology III, July, 1908] 264 
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palm. 1 On the monumental side the evidence is of the same tenor. 
From the period in question we neither possess nor hear of any 
statue, relief, 2 or picture of an athlete or of Victory with a palm 
branch. The full force of this negative evidence can be appre- 
ciated only after consideration of its abundance and its wide geo- 
graphical distribution. The list of examples includes not only 
several athlete statues of which we know the motives and several 
statues of Victory, 3 but a quantity of Attic vases and the exten- 
sive series of Elean and Sicilian coins with representations of 
Victory. If this negative evidence, literary and monumental, 
does not cover every nook and corner of the Greek world, it at 
least warrants us in saying that the palm as a symbol of victory 
was unknown at the four great national festivals, the Olympia, 
Pythia, Isthmia, and Nemea, at Athens, and probably at all the 
more important athletic centers. 

Then, somewhere about 400 B. 0., unheralded by any extant 
author, the palm of victory begins to make its appearance. Thus 
Eupompus of Sicyon, who nourished at about that date, painted 
a picture of a victor in some athletic contest — we are not told 
what or where — holding a palm branch.* Somewhat later the 
painter Nicias represented Nemea, who personifies the Nemean 
games, with the same symbol. 5 Of extant representations the 
earliest is probably that on a coin of Elis, struck about 400 B. c, 
where a palm is put in the hand of Victory. 6 It is likely that 
this indicates a usage already coming in at Olympia. That the 
same usage existed at Athens from 367 B. c. onward is attested 
by at least six Panathenaic amphoras.' By the time of Philip II 
the symbol had become familiar in Macedon, as witness the tetra- 

'Frg. 75 of Pindar, in which Boeckh found the palm at Nemea (11. 15, 16), owed 
this to improbable emendation of a corrupt text. 

2 Copies of Greek athlete statues having a support in the form of a palm trunk or 
having a palm branch sculptured on the support are not evidence, except for the late 
period in which the copies were executed. We have no reason for supposing that the 
relief at Tegea representing the hero Iasius with a palm in his right hand (Paus. viii. 
48. 1) was an early work. 

3 Bulle in Boscher Lexikon der griech. u. rOm. Mythologie, s. v. "Nike," 334 ff. 

* Pliny N. H. xxxv. 75. "Ibid. 27, 28. 

6 Gardner Types of Greek Coins, PI. VIII, 4. 

7 Monumenti dell' Inst. X, 48 e 1, 2 ; / 5 ; fir 10, 11, 12. 
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drachms on whose reverse a boy rider is now crowning his horse 
and now carrying a palm. 1 Before the end of the fourth century 
it was established even in Campania, where a didrachm has on 
its reverse Victory attaching a wreath to a palm branch. 2 To 
about the same period one or two South Italian vases on which 
the symbol appears may belong. 3 

The evidence cited suffices to show that before the end of the 
fourth century the palm had become a generally accepted symbol 
of victory. Livy, writing of its introduction into Rome in 293 B. c, 
knows of it only as at that time a usual Greek symbol. 4 The 
earliest extant reference to it in literature, so far as I have been 
able to discover, is by Chrysippus' in the third century b. o. He 
speaks of it in the familiar way in which a writer of the fifth 
century speaks of the crown of victory. 

The palm must have come into use at some one athletic center 
and spread from there over the rest of the Greek world. The 
suggestion of Robert, 6 repeated by Bulle,' that the starting-point 
was Nemea seems to be based upon nothing but the picture by 
Nicias of "Nemea palmigera" and perhaps the corrupt fragment 
of Pindar, referred to above (p. 265, n. 1). This suggestion 
may be summarily dismissed as without probability. Inasmuch 
as the palm tree was sacred to Apollo, we naturally think of the 
two great centers of Apolline worship, Delphi and Delos; and it 
is noteworthy that these are the only two places whose claims are 
advanced by speakers in the dialogue of Plutarch cited above 
(p. 264). But from words which Plutarch puts into the mouth 
of one of his speakers" it appears that the claim of Delphi was 
not supported by legend, whereas there was a current story 

1 Head Historia Numorum, p. 197. 

2 Head op. cit, p. 28. 

3 Compte rendu de St. Petersbourg, 1862, PI. VI ; Millin Peintures de vases antiques 
I, PI. 24(?) ; Gazette arch., 1879, p. 32(?). 

4 Livy 10, 47 : palmaeque turn primum, translato e Graecia more, viotoribus datae. 

^Quoted by Plutarch, De Stoieorum repugnantiis, § 23 (1045 D) : irbrepov e(e<rrt 
rbv ppapevTi/v rbv (polviica, oirore'pip /SotfXerai, &to5i56v<u; 

6 Preller-Robert Griech. Mythologie I. 495, n. 4. 

fRoscher Lexikon d. griech. u. rOm. Mythologie II, 331. 

8 "d\Xct TaOrd 7' " elver "oix Ivroplas oiSi Trepti)y>iTtKibv 65u>8e j3i/3Xfwi' k. t. X.;" 
Quaest. Conv. viii. 4. 5. 
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according to which the palm was first given by Theseus in insti- 
tuting the Delian games. Now the Delian games, which had 
become extinct or nearly so, were revived and reorganized by the 
Athenians in 426. ' Does not this suggest a plausible hypothesis ? 
The Athenians, we may conjecture, either at the first celebration 
of the new quadrennial festival or not long thereafter, bestowed 
palms upon the victors in the games. In so doing they may 
possibly have been reviving an ancient local custom, but more 
probably they were introducing a novelty. From Delos the 
practice spread to other places till it became universal. On such 
a basis of fact the legend about Theseus would naturally spring up. 
The only point that remains obscure is the reason for the 
popularity of the new symbol. On this I cannot shed much 
light. It must be remembered that neither on the island of 
Delos nor elsewhere did the palm supplant the crown; rather it 
was a supplement to the crown. The matter would be more in- 
telligible, if we could find two different occasions subsequent to 
a victory, at one of which the palm was bestowed, and the crown 
at the other. But any one who has examined the evidence mar- 
shaled by Petersen in Die Kunst des Pheidias, pp. 43, 44, must 
be convinced that the crown, or at any rate a crown, was pre- 
sented immediately after the conclusion of the contest. It seems 
almost certain that the palm was given at the same time. This 
is a probable inference from a relief which shows an athlete with 
both crown and palm, 2 and is pretty plainly implied by Vitruvius 
when he speaks of the victors at the four great Greek festivals as 
in conventu stantes cum palma et corona. 3 If this is right, it 
cannot be urged that the palm filled a long felt want by supply- 
ing a ceremonial to an occasion previously left bare. But a 
practice which began at one center so important as Delos might 
be imitated elsewhere from a desire not to do less than was done 
at Delos in the way of celebration. Moreover, palm branches 
have the great advantage over most crowns of being much less 
perishable. The natural tendency to imitation, reinforced by the 
advantage of having in the palm branch a symbol of victory more 

1 Thuc. iii. 104. 2, 6. s ix Praef . 

2 Arch. Zeitung, 1861, PI. OLIII. 
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enduring than the traditional crown, may account sufficiently for 
the spread of the new custom. 

Although in popular estimation the palm came to be of at 
least equal importance with the crown, it does not seem to have 
been officially so regarded. To the end there were aywves are<j>a- 
viTai, but we never hear of a<ya>ve<; (f>oivi/eiTai. 

Thus far we have had in view the palm branch carried in the 
hand. But some modern books 1 of reference speak also of the 
palm as used for crowns of victory. This is based solely upon a 
passage of Pausanias (viii. 48), which has been previously re- 
ferred to and must now be quoted in full. The received text is 
as follows: 

iwl 8e rfj iripa. o-rqkrj 3reirotr;/xei'OS io-rlv 'Idaxos, l-rnrov re e^d^icvos koX kXA&ov 
iv Ttj S«fia <piptav (powiKos • viKrjcrai St tiririo <paoiv iv 0\vp.7rt'a tov Ictarov, ore 
'HpaKkijs edero 6 ©»7/3<hos tol 'OXv/u-iria. *Ev pjkv 8r) '0\v/j.iria kotlvov t<S vikwvti 
8i8o<T0ai (TT€(j>avov Kal iv At\(poi<s 8d<j>vr)S, tov p.iv y]Br) Trjv alriav airiSioKa iv rots 
es 'HXet'ovs, tov oe Kal iv rovs orara St/XuSo-u) • iv 'lo-OfuZ 8« rj irtrvs Kal iv Ne/u.ea 
to. criXiva i-rrl tov Ha\aipx>vos Kal tov ' Ap^/xopov tois TraBrjpao-iv ivop.Co-$rjO-av. 
ol 8c dySves cpoiviKos e^owcriv ol iroXkol crT£<pavov • es <5e rrjv Sefiav eo-n Kal irav- 
Ta\ov tw vikuivti io-Ti0€p.tvos <j>oivit, ivop.icrOr) Si iirl TOiaJoe- &i]0-£a avaKOpxt,6- 
/xevov e/c Kp^rjjs <pao~lv iv AtJXoi dyS>va iroirj&ao~6ai tu> AttoXXuivi, o~T€<pavovv oe 
avrov roiis vi/cwvTas t<3 <j>oivikl. 

The logic of this passage is confused, but Frazer is the only 
editor who seems to have questioned the soundness of the text. 
His note reads: "e? Se rrjv Segidv eo-n Kal iravra'xpv rq> vikoovti 
e(mdifi,evo<i <f)oivii;. These words have the appearance of being 
interpolated. The present participle is particularly strange." 
The remedy here proposed is worse than the disease, for the 
omission of the sentence quoted throws the explanatory remarks 
of Pausanias out of connection with the sculptured relief which 
occasions them. As for the present participle, eariv ecrn0efievo<; 
is unobjectionable for io-riOerai. The trouble, if trouble there 
be, must lie elsewhere, and to me it seems probable that the word 
(poi'w/eo?, or, better, the whole sentence, ol Be agaves <£<uWo? e%ovcnv 
ot 7toX\<h o-Te<f>avov, should be expunged as a gloss. In supporting 
this suggestion I do not lay stress chiefly on the gain in logical 

IE. g., Liddell & Scott Greek-English Lexicon, s. v. </>ofw£; Daremberg et Saglio 
Dietionnaire des antiquitis I, p. 1530; Hehn Culturpflanzen (7th ed., 1902), p. 269. 
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coherence which is secured by the change. The main objections 
to the impugned sentence are that it is not true and that, if it is 
not true, Pausanias could hardly have believed it true. 

I say, it is not true that the crown at most contests in Pau- 
sanias' time was made of palm. To be sure, literary information 
on this subject, apart from the four great festivals, is scanty. 
From Pindar and the scholia to Pindar we learn that a myrtle 
crown was bestowed at the Epidaurian Asclepieia, 1 the Megarian 
games of Alcathous, 2 the Argive Heraea, 3 and the festival of the 
sons of Heracles at Thebes. 4 At the Athenian Panathenaea the 
crown was of olive; 5 at the Neapolitan Augustalia, of ears of 
wheat for men, of something else (laurel?) for boys; 6 at the 
Capitolia in Rome, of oak; 7 at the agon Albanus, of olive, not 
natural, but wrought of gold. 8 

Another source of information as to the materials of agonistic 
crowns is afforded by the sculptured representations of such 
crowns 9 on marble pedestals, etc. It is evident that the sculp- 

'Pind. Isth. vii. 147-50. In an inscription from Priene (Inschriften von Priene, 
268 b, e) a crown worn at this festival is said to be of $a\\6s. This does not imply a 
change after Pindar's time. orifyavos 0a\\o8 is a crown of leaves, 0a\\i5s not being 
specific. 

2 Pind. Isth. vii. 147-50. "Schol. Pind. 01. vii. 152. 

4 Pind. Isth. iii. 117, with the scholium. 

5 Schol. Plato Parmen. 127 A and other late authorities cited by Michaelis Der 
Parthenon, p. 318. 

6 Stat. Silv. v. 3. 226: Ohalcidicae Cerealia dona coronae; Inschriften von 
Olympia 56. 15-17: Ti/ml [Si k]ot4 [t]tjv Kal<rapot ir[iray^v tois piv irtualv .... 
ivos aricpavos, rois Si &vSp]dai araxiivos. In IO XIV. 748 we have on a stone at Naples 
a sculptured representation of a crown won by a boy at these games. If we could 
trust the statement of Franz (CIG 5805) that this crown is of laurel, we should be 
able to supply the lacuna in the inscription of Olympia. The Neapolitan stone ought 
to be re-examined with reference to this point. 

T Juv. vi. 387 and other passages quoted by Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. 
" Capitolia." Inasmuch as these passages refer to the contest in poetry, it is interest- 
ing to be assured by an inscription {Inschriften von Magnesia 181. 5, 6) that the 
athletic prize at these games was the same. 

sstat. Silv. iii. 5. 28, 29; iv. 2. 65-67; v. 3. 227-31; Mart. ix. 23. 1-4. The prize is 
clearly shown by several of these passages to have been a crown, and not a mere 
branch, as it is called by P. 3. Meier in Pauly-Wissowa I, p. 867. 

9 On this subject Dr. G. B. Hussey's careful paper on "Greek Sculptured Crowns 
and Crown Inscriptions," Am. Journal of Archaeology., 1890, pp. 69 ft. (=Papers of 
the Am. School of Classical Studies at Athens, Vol. V, pp. 135 ff.) has been of great 
assistance. 
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tured crowns were intended to conform in appearance to the 
actual crowns; but unfortunately the workmanship is often so 
careless that a determination of the kind of leaves intended is 
impossible. The printed comments in most cases do not attempt 
this. Probably an examination of the originals would often 
enable one to decide at least whether palm leaflets were intended 
or not; but I am obliged to restrict myself to cases where an 
apparently trustworthy report, pictorial or verbal, exists. The 
number of monuments thus available 1 is not large, but they yield 
information in regard to the crowns given at something like 
thirty-five festivals, besides those known from the literary sources 
quoted above. In regard to all of these it is probably safe to 
say that the crowns were not of palm. 2 

A few additional facts of the same sort may be gleaned from 
coins of the Roman imperial period, on which are represented 
crowns with names of festivals. 3 Of the five cases that I have 
noted none looks at all as if made of palm leaflets, unless it be 
the crown of the Actian games shown on several coins of Nicop- 
olis and called by Professor Percy Gardner in the British 
Museum Catalogue a crown of reeds. This Actian crown was 
above judged not to be of palm on the evidence of IG XIV. 739. 

Finally we may bring in the rare cases of statues of athletes 

1 CIA II. 1217 (of the Delian crown on which Dr. B. H. Hill has kindly sent me a 
rubbing), 1319 ( = "E0i7/*epls 'Ap X ., 1841, No. 915), 1367 (='E0ij W 2s 'Ap X . 1862, PI. 34) ; 
IG XIV. 738 (=Annali dell' Inst., 1865, p. 97), 739 (=Annali delV Inst., 1865, PI. G) ; 
IG IX. 138; Inschriften von Olympia 188. This list is doubtless incomplete. It 
includes some crowns bestowed for literary and musical victories, but the distinction 
between these and gymnastic victories is irrelevant for the present purpose. 

2 In most of these cases it is not prudent to be more specific. But the crown given 
at the Athenian Lenaea was certainly of ivy (CIA II. 1367), as would be expected; 
and on the evidence of Pittakis' illustration ("E<p. 'Ap%., No. 915), coupled with ante- 
cedent probability, it is pretty safe to say that the crown given at the Dodonaean 
Naia was of oak, though Pittakis calls it vine. The indeterminate Delian crown on 
CIA II. 1217 is at least not inconsistent with the theory that the crown at the Delia 
was of laurel — a theory altogether likely in view of the fact that the complimentary 
crown conferred by the Delians was regularly of laurel {5&<pvqs ari<pavo% d lep6s or 
o irapi. toO 0eoO ; Bull, de corr. hell., 1904, pp. 122 ff. and 271 ft., etc.). Of. the similar 
formulas at Delphi (Dittenberger Sylloge 2 215. 8 ; 291. 12 ; 662. 8), where the crown of 
victory was also of laurel. 

3 Oohen Midailles impiriales I, Neron, Nos. 46 ff. ; Brit. Mus. Catalogue of Coins, 
Thessaly to Aetolia, PI. XIX. 8; Lydia, PI. XX. 13 and p. 202; Galatia, etc., Pis. 
XXXIV. 12, and XXXV. 7. 
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wearing crowns, although the victories thus commemorated can- 
not now be connected with particular festivals. I have in mind 
the Rampin head,' which has a crown of oak leaves, the bronze 
head from Beneventum 2 and a marble head in Dresden, 3 both 
with crowns of olive, and the boxer from Sorrento, 4 whose crown 
is at any rate not of palm. 

Thus from one source and another we get evidence that at 
approximately fifty festivals, including the four of traditionally 
highest importance, the crowns of victory were not made of palm, 
and for no festival do we get evidence that the crown was of 
palm. Fifty, to be sure, do not constitute a majority of the 
multitudinous festivals which Pausanias may have had in mind. 
But it is scarcely possible that the unknown were very different 
from the known. Indeed it would not be very rash to say that 
the palm, almost never used for crowns of any kind, 5 was seldom 
or never used for crowns of victory. 

Now if the statement conveyed in the words 01 8e alcoves <f>ot- 
viko<; e%ov<riv oi ttoXXoI <rT€(f>avov is not true, it is not likely that 
Pausanias could have believed it true. Is it not then reasonable 
to delete these words as an interpolation into the text? The im- 
provement secured thereby to the logic of the passage may be 
allowed to count for something in recommending the change. 
But if we are willing to go so far, we shall be strongly tempted 
to go a step farther, a-re^avovv, near the end of the quotation 
given above (p. 268), implies a version of the legend inconsistent 
with that of Plutarch, who thinks of Theseus as bestowing a palm 
branch in token of victory. 6 Such a difference of version is not 
in itself sufficient to justify an attack upon the text ; but here the 
word o-T€<f>avovv, only half appropriate to the traditional text, is 
quite inappropriate to the text as emended. I suggest, therefore, 

'Reinach Recueil de tttes antiques, Pis. Ill, IV. 

2 Fondation Piot, Monuments et mhnoires I, Pis. X, XI. 

s Jahrb. d. Inst, Anzeiger, 1894, p. 172. 

4 Kalkmann Proportionen des Oesichts, PI. III. 

« Wreaths of palm were worn by the leaders of choruses at the Spartan Gymno- 
paedia (Athenaeus 6786). I know of no other case. 

6 Theseus 21. 3: K al rots pikucl rbre rpurov for' ticeivov (pohixa do0r)vcu. Cf. 
Quaest. Conviv. viii. 4. 3. 
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that what Pausanias wrote was some such word as Kocrfirjcrai,, and 
that <TTe<f>avovv, a mistaken gloss, crept into the text to the dis- 
lodgment of the genuine word. 

My theory of the matter is that the change from Koo-ftr}o-cu( ?) 
to crrefavow was the starting-point of the corruption of the text, 
and that this blunder led subsequently to the interpolation of the 
sentence, ol Be ay&ve: <j>otviicos e%ovo~iv ol iroXKol are^avov. 

If these suggestions do not carry conviction, then we must 
take the view that Pausanias not only wrote a muddled passage, 
but also on an important point misrepresented the facts. In any 
case the statement that the palm was commonly used for crowns 
of victory ought to disappear from our books of reference. 



